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THE SCALE OF ESTHETIC VALUES 


“N two previous contributions to this JourNAL,' I summarily indi- 
cated a view of esthetic problems based on the assumptions that 
esthetic values need not be self-evident, that the situations in which 
they arise need to be studied on their own merits, and that the deter- 
mined values admit of arrangement in the form of a scale. It is my 
design, in the present paper, to examine these assumptions more 
closely : to ask just what is meant by a situation that offers an esthetic 
value, just how such a value is brought out, and in just what sense 
we can speak of a ‘‘scale’’ of such values. The task will involve ref- 
erence to sundry points of wider speculative bearing, but I shall 
try to keep it as close as possible to the esthetic aspects, and to pre- 
sent these with a minimum of the distortion which other considera- 
tions may cause. 


I 


The first part of our task would seem to be a provisional defini- 
tion of the three terms ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘situation,’’ and ‘‘seale.’’ Making 
the initial assumption that a value is an aspect of a presented situa- 
tion, we may say that a situation is a more or less definite grouping of 
items stabilized by the operation of more or less discernible factors. 
I mean by the phrase ‘‘more or less’’ that a valid grouping need not 
be absolutely clear-cut, and that the operation of the factors need not 
be absolutely patent, or their number and efficacy exhaustively 
known. A situation is sufficiently constituted when it can be fairly 
well distinguished from the surrounding stream of experience and 
seen to be maintained by definite factors; but our notion of it may 
vary in sharpness according to the general nature of the conditions, 
its boundaries need not be thought of as fixed, and its content may 
be as various as in any actual case we find it to be. This summary 
outline we shall retouch and fill in as the course of the argument 
may demand. 

A situation, of whatever sort, being presented, we may say that a 
value is some aspect of it which tends to satisfy some interest which 


1‘“Two Notes on Estheties,’? XIX, pp. 708-715, (cited as Two Notes), and 
‘‘A Rejoinder on Utility,’? XXI, pp. 154-159 (cited as Rejoinder). 
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we feel when regarding it. Even at a relatively low level of gent). 
ence, preferences of interest appear which indicate the dawn of valy. 
ation, and which seem to be progressively differentiated and ex. 
panded as we ascend the order of animate creation. ‘‘ Even in planj 
life,’’ says Professor J. S. Mackenzie, ‘‘there is a selection of what js 
suitable and a rejection of what is prejudicial. This might be called 
organic valuation; and, in our own conscious life, there are some 
values to which this term might very well be applied.’’? Beyond 
this first stage there is a differentiation in which certain preferences 
become explicitly and recognizably grounded, whereas others tend 
‘‘to pass into simple feeling-tone. We more or less forget the 
grounds of our valuation, and simply retain the sense of value. This 
process may be compared with that by which deliberate actions tend 
to pass into habits that, in the end, are hardly distinguishable from 
instinets.’?* We have, then, the possibility of a certain range of 
values, the lower limit of which is marked by the habitual or in. 
stinctive, the upper by a consciously guided and grounded choice, 
‘*Pleasure,’’ says Professor Mackenzie again, ‘‘is commonly taken to 
mean a mode of preference that is relatively passive. We do not 
choose to be pleased, but simply are pleased. Different terms are 
generally used for those modes of satisfaction in which the grounds 
of valuation are more apparent, and in which the element of active 
choice is consequently, in some degree, present.’’* This seems to me 
a reasonable and non-partisan account of value in its simplest state, 
and of its maintenance between the levels of habit and choice. 
According as a given situation grows more complex, or the nun- 
ber of presented situations increases, we find a variety of sorts of in- 
terest, and a consequent multiplicity of kinds of value. It is be- 
yond our present purpose to collate all the possible types; but it 
seems reasonable to assume that all of them offer a certain field or 
range between defining limits, and that among them is a range 
which we single out as the esthetic because of certain specific traits 
which it presents. We may further assume, to simplify our task, (1) 
that different classes of value may co-exist in, or be applicable to, 
a single situation, and (2) that esthetic values can be considered in 
their own right and on their own terms, without prejudging the ques- 
tion whether they, or any class of values, can be found in an abs0- 
lutely ‘‘pure’’ state. In addition to these limiting assumptions, I 
wish to enunciate a principle of method. I am strongly opposed to 
regarding any distinctions which may appear in the early stages of 
our progress as hard and fast oppositions. They may prove to be such 
2 Elements of Constructive Philosophy, p, 277. 


3 Ibid., p. 281. 
4 Ibid., p. 278. 
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in the sequel, but they may also prove not to be; and to regard them 
as such before we are obliged to is bound, I think, to create splits 
and cleavages which may gravely hamper our task. Where genuine 
chasms may have to be bridged, it is absurd to expend energy in dig- 
ging others on our own account. Provisionally, then, we shall re- 
gard any range of values as continuous until we encounter good 
reasons for thinking otherwise. 

Our third term, ‘‘scale,’’ may seem too obvious to be in need of 
definition ; but the very fact that it is so often used without scrutiny 
of its implications seems to make examination of it a safer course. 
Broadly speaking, the possibility of establishing a scale seems to de- 
pend on two factors: a certain number of experienced items varying 
in position, intensity, or both, and a point of reference. This point 
of reference may be a relatively fixed point in space, as when we use 
the celestial poles for determining the positions of the stars; but more 
usually it is a zero point, in terms of distance from which the scale 
is computed. This zero point may be a minimum of perceptible 
movement, as in the ease of a recording instrument in which zero 
indicates the absence of the force to be measured. But the zero 
point may also mark a critical point in a continuous series of items, 
as in our ordinary thermometrie scale between the freezing and boil- 
ing points of water. Neither water nor temperature ceases to exist 
beyond the limits of 0° and 100° C.; but at these critical points water 
passes into new states and exhibits new properties. It is obviously a 
difference of much practical importance whether the zero point of 
any scale with which we may be dealing indicates an absence of the 
quality to be estimated or a eritical point in a series of qualitative 
changes, since in the latter case we may need to inquire what hap- 
pens to the series ‘‘below zero,’ whereas in the former the question 
does not arise. With this summary account of our main terms, we 
may now proceed to grapple with our specifie problem. 


II 


The first aspect of that problem seems to be the question, What 
sort of interest does an esthetic value satisfy? The tangled history 
of esthetic speculation is enough to show that this question can not be 
answered in any short and easy way. Perhaps the best mode of ap- 
proaching it is to cite a few celebrated phrases which indicate aspects 
of it, and then to see how far they have a common trend. ‘‘The 
good and the beautiful,’’ Aristotle tells us, ‘‘are different; for the 
former is always in action, while the beautiful is found also in mo- 
tionless things.’’ I do not understand him to be maintaining an 
absolute contrast here, but merely to be pointing out the obvious 
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fact that many esthetic values do not require us to ‘‘do anything”’ 
about them, but simply to receive them as they are. This leads 
naturally to the view that an esthetic value is recognized by its im. 
mediately pleasureable quality, the view expressed by the formula of 
Aquinas, Id cujus ipsa apprehensio placet. As I have elsewhere 
discussed some of the implications of this formula,® I need not dwell 
on it further, but go on to note that the attitude which it expresses 
has also served as the basis of attacks on esthetic values on the 
ground of their alleged transitory or trivial character, as early as 
Plato’s famous diatribe in the tenth book of the Republic. But es- 
thetic values have continued to interest mankind in spite of such 
assaults, and we may therefore suspect that there is more to be said 
of them than Aristotle or Aquinas has told us. 

One additional aspect is suggested by a remark of the Austrian 
dramatist and critic, Grillparzer. ‘‘The esthetic,’’ he says, ‘‘is per- 
haps one with the impression which the complete in its kind makes 
on us. Just because it is usually not conspicuous in the individual, 
it awakens the notion of the class, of the connectedness of being, of 
the whole, and exalts man above himself, yes, above the world.’’ In 
other words, esthetic contemplation may see in its object not that ob- 
ject by itself but some significant relation in which it stands to at- 
tendant or environing experience, and so find that it possesses a 
value for such contemplation which is not explained by (though 
doubtless based on) its more obvious traits. In this desire for an 
experience ‘‘complete in its kind’’ we may decidedly transcend the 
limits of immediate sensuous pleasure, yet without feeling that we 
have passed out of the esthetic attitude; indeed, that attitude may 
so react on the experience as to subdue and transform the unpleas- 
ing elements. William James’ celebrated account of his reaction to 
the California earthquake ° is an excellent case in point. ‘‘The emo- 
tion consisted wholly of glee and admiration; glee at the vividness 
which such an abstract idea or verbal term as ‘earthquake’ could put 
on when translated into sensible reality and verified concretely ; and 
admiration at the way in which the frail little wooden house could 
hold itself together in spite of such a shaking. I felt no trace what- 
ever of fear; it was pure delight and welcome.’’ And again, ‘‘To 
me, it wanted simply to manifest the full meaning of its name.”’ 

In the types of situation thus far discussed we have assumed that 
the percipient occupies a mainly passive attitude toward a matter 
presented without marked strain or effort; but it is easy to think of 
situations in which we appear to be conscious that a need, or a lim- 


5 Two Notes, pp. 709-711. 
6 Memories and Studies, pp. 211-213. 
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iting condition, has been more or less successfully met. This is true 
even of inanimate objects. A sharp-peaked mountain, be it Cho- 
corua or the Matterhorn, is esthetically more exciting than a long 
ridge, or than a uniform cone like Etna, because it more sharply 
emphasizes the resistance to gravity necessary to maintain the peak 
at that height. There is an actual physical difference here which it 
seems absurd to reduce to any hypothesis of ‘‘empathy,’’ of ten- 
sions of our own bodily frame read into the mountain structure. 
But in situations where conscious effort intervenes, the difference 
between skillful and unskillful meeting of conditions becomes unmis- 
takable, and enters as a definite factor of our enjoyment, as I have 
elsewhere explained.” This pleasure in a ‘‘good job,’’ parallel 
though it is to the pleasure in the ‘‘complete of its kind,’’ is not 
identical with it. We can think of the Matterhorn as a ‘‘ perfect 
specimen” without supposing that it consciously made itself so; but 
human skill legitimately adds an element, producing what Professor 
Whitehead has called the sense for style, ‘‘an esthetic sense, based on 
admiration for the direct attainment of a foreseen end, simply and 
without waste.’’ ® 

So far, then, we have made out at least three determinants of 
esthetic value—interest in sensuously agreeable material, interest in 
the complete of its kind, interest in a good job at meeting the 
requirements of a situation; beside the governing principle that the 
satisfaction of these interests does not oblige us to take an active 
part in the situation, though it need not preclude our doing so.® 
All three determinants are mainly pleasurable in their effects, so that 
pleasure comes to be thought of as a normal accompaniment of them, 
though further study shows that it is not an invariable accompani- 
ment. In every case, what makes an esthetic reaction possible at all 
is the fact that we can more or less stand off from the situation, and 
s0 become explicitly conscious of the interest which it tends to satisfy. 
A situation which passes immediately and without analysis into the 
general current of experience can scarcely be held to convey a value 
at all; if it is to do so, it must be held by consciousness in a certain 
definite field, so that the interest on which the value depends may 
have free play. In other words, the field of consciousness by which 
a value is discerned in a situation depends on a certain tension, above 
the lower limit of mere habit, and increasing in intensity until, for 
whatever reason, it breaks, and the value-sense is dissipated. This 
account holds, I think, of all forms of value; but it applies particu- 
larly to the esthetic form because of the part played by contempla- 

*Two Notes, p, 713. 


8 The Organization of Thought, p. 24. 
® See on this point Rejoinder, p. 156. 
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tion in that case, while also bringing out the important fact that such 
contemplation is no merely passive state, but demands the active eo- 
operation of the valuer. 

If we now proceed to examine the total field of esthetic values 
as thus provisionally defined, we shall discover among them a fun- 
damental distinetion. One set of situations offers us an observer in 
direct presence of an object or group of objects in which the esthetic 
value is perceived ; the other offers us an observer to whom an esthetic 
value is transmitted by an object designed for that purpose. The 
former set is that of observers confronted by what we eall ‘‘natural’’ 
objects, the latter that of observers in presence of what we call 
‘works of art.’’ I can not see that any cleavage exists in principle 
between the two sets; but it is obvious enough, in ordinary experi- 
ence, that the latter set brings out esthetic values in an intenser and 
a less mixed way than the former, and therefore lends itself better 
to theoretical treatment. If our previous assumptions are sound, 
the situation which contains an esthetic value does so before the 
work of art appears in it; but we need not pause over the questions 
of ‘‘esthetic objectivity’’ and ‘‘natural beauty’’ which this implies, 
since they are provisionally covered by our reluctance to assume any 
absolute cleavage in the value-series. On the assumption that a 
work of art is introduced into a situation which contains an esthetic 
value, for the purpose of bringing out and making more or less 
permanent that value, we may profitably make a working distinction 
between the field of esthetic phenomena in general and that of 
works of art in particular. Many of the simpler facts of the esthetic 
experience are of little or no help in explaining the appeal of art, 
however interesting they may be from the standpoint of experimen- 
tal psychology; and it therefore seems justifiable, as a matter of 
method, to keep such psychology distinct from esthetic theory as ap- 
plicable to works of art. At the same time, our general principle 
of non-separation would enable advantage to be taken of any light 
which the one range of fact can throw on the other. With these re- 
sults in mind, we ean turn to a closer examination of the type of 
situation in which a work of art functions. 


Til 


A work of art, then, is something interposed in a situation; but 
how interposed, and for what purpose? We can get some light on 
the first part of this question by distinguishing at least three 
sorts of interposition. The first is static interposition, of which we 
have such examples as an arithmetical mean between extremes or 
limits, a neutral point at the intersection of forces, or a zero point on 
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a scale. The second is transmitting interposition, where something 
is transmitted through a medium, either unaltered or in some respect 
altered. The third is distributing interposition, like that of a lens 
with relation to rays of light which it not merely transmits but 
focuses. It is easy to see that the type of interposition may make 
a decided difference in the estimate of the situation in which it oe- 
curs. A numerical average may correspond to no actual fact of 
experience, a zero point may denote simply absence of experience. 
But the presence of either transmission or distribution sets up active 
differences within the situation as a whole. A medium, as Professor 
James Ward notes,’® ‘‘may be perfect just in proportion as it is itself 
inert, neither increasing nor diminishing nor in any way modifying 
what is transmitted through it.’? But though every work of art is, 
indeed, expressed in a specific medium, its function is also to con- 
centrate and to transmit the esthetic value. A lens may be made of 
glass more or less optically pure; but even a poor lens has a power of 
concentration entirely distinct from the power of transmission shown 
by a sheet of glass, however clear it may be. Precisely so, no work of 
art can be a merely passive transmitter of experience; it undoubt- 
edly does transmit, but in so far as it is a genuine work of art, it 
concentrates and distributes also. 

The relation involved in the esthetic situation must, therefore, 
be conceived as triadic. We have, on the one side, the artist who 
encounters in his experience a situation in which he finds something 
to which he responds as an esthetic value, for one or more of the 
reasons previously stated. In the center we have the work of art, 
provisionally definable as a more or less permanent embodiment of 
this value in some medium perceptible to the senses. On the other 
side is the recipient, into whose experience the value is transmitted, 
there to be responded to and assimilated in such degree as conditions 
favor. The process is no mere transfer through an inert medium, 
and no mere passive acceptance by an unresponsive observer; for 
every medium suited to the embodiment of an esthetic value has posi- 
tive properties of its own, and every reception of such a value is a 
positive response. Consequently the total esthetic value is expressed 
in and by the entire situation, as apprehended from the esthetic 
point of view. We may, in default of evidence or in the interest 
of a special study, localize it in one member of the triad rather than 
in another; but both its origin and its environment, so far as we ean 
recover either, are explicable only in terms of the whole. Sometimes 


10 Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, p. 240. 
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we do not desire such explanation, sometimes we can not fully com. 
pass it; but it remains, in every case, the ideal goal of theory. 

It follows that, just as a proper sense of the function of the triag 
is an invaluable aid in keeping different sorts of problems distingt 
for study, so a vague or partial view of it has caused no small part 
of the divergences and conflicts which admittedly beset esthetic the. 
ory. When one class of members is unduly exalted above the 
others, or when it is insisted that the triadic relation must be read 
in one direction only, the view of the situation as a whole must be 
distorted. It has been held, for instance, that the shift from recog- 
nition of an object as subjectively pleasurable to recognition of it 
as objectively beautiful means a passage from individual to social 
standards of value, the latter being regarded as those which are 
truly normative. I must confess to feeling somewhat skeptical about 
the importance of this social aspect, so far as it is taken as throwing 
light on the esthetic problem in particular; it seems rather to apply 
to that problem as it does to any aspect of our experience, and not 
to provide any distinctive approach or solution. No doubt we some. 
times feel more strongly the beauty of the object as object, and some- 
times the thrill of our own emotional reaction; but is this more than 
a transfer of emphasis from one side to the other of the total situa- 
tion? I should rather be inclined to say that there may be more or 
less harmony in the esthetic tension, so that we sometimes are more 
conscious of the separate factors, and again find them blended, but 
that in either case we need not go outside the total situation for an 
adequate account of it. This is, of course, not to deny that collec: 
tive responses have a social aspect that may well deserve and re- 
ward study, but only to insist that this aspect has no prerogative 
rights, and that premature attention to it may produce confusion. 

The only safe position, accordingly, seems to be that every esthetic 
situation is to be judged, first of all, just as we find it. It will al- 
ways, as an object for theory as here defined, contain a work of art; 
but the presence of the other two elements will necessarily not be 
equally clear in every case. Sometimes the producer is unknown, 
and remains undiscoverable; in which case we can only draw more 
or less probable inferences as to his mentality from the evidence the 
work provides. Sometimes a work fails to meet a suitable body of 
recipients, in which case its value may for long pass unrecognized. 
But often, again, we can study both the inception and the reception 
of a work on the basis of direct evidence, and thereby gain consider- 
able insight into the ways in which esthetic values are discovered and 
maintained. Such a task, like any other, raises many problems 
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which demand care for their successful solution; but it is precisely 
the business of a sound esthetic theory to exercise such care. Such 
investigation, however, is not our present purpose; all we need to 
infer from its existence is that every work of art is in some way the 
outeome and embodiment of its creator’s experience, and is able to 
focus and transmit the ensuing esthetic value into the experience of 
an indefinite number of recipients. 

Even from so schematic an account of the esthetic situation as 
this, certain conclusions emerge to guide the rest of our inquiry. In 
so far as any esthetic value is stabilized by the interposition of a 
work of art, any adequate account of it will be an individual recipi- 
ent’s most complete or most intense reaction to it. This reaction 
will be attained with varying degrees of difficulty, according to the 
nature of the initial experience, the nature of the value conveyed, 
and the accessibility of the work. Since individual reactions are 
of unequal intensity, and since no series of reactions is necessarily 
uniform, there grow up those divergences of opinion which have 
been unjustifiably regarded as reducing all esthetic opinions to the 
level of mere caprice. In truth, however, the essential point for 
theory is not the existence of divergent opinions, but the existence of 
stabilized situations; so long as we can find the latter, we need not 
be troubled at the existence of the former, for there will be enough 
agreement to provide a basis for discussion and closer study. We 
can, therefore, with clear consciences face the question which is 
really fundamental for the scale of esthetic values—the question, 
namely, What is there ‘‘more of’’ in any esthetic situation which 
leads us to rank it above another? We have now to apply to this 
question the criteria we have thus far ascertained. 


IV 


There can be no question that esthetic phenomena are sufficiently 
varied to allow of a scalar arrangment, provided that we can find 
our other two requisites—a suitable point of departure, and some 
way of estimating distances from it. For the first, I have found 
no better statement than this of Professor J. Arthur Thomson: ** 
“‘ Msthetic emotion is a very subtle feeling, and is possibly peculiar 
to mankind, yet it is not inconceivable that its raw materials—up 
to the level perhaps of a pleased awareness of specific arrangements 
of certain lines and colors as distinguished from others—may be 
detected far below the human plane of being.’’ Let us take a 
pleased awareness of specific arrangements as denoting the stage 
above our zero-point; or, to put it otherwise, let us take the com- 


11 The System of Animate Nature, I, p. 280. 
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bination of the two as denoting that stage, and the presence of Only 
one as esthetically equivalent to zero. A pleased awareness without 
a definite object, or a specific arrangement which does not excite a 
somehow pleasurable awareness, will not indicate an esthetic tension, 
This at once shows that our zero-point denotes a critical point in » 
psychic series, below which is another region, perhaps of very con- 
siderable extent. It is a well-known fact that a situation which js 
later found to be esthetically valuable is, when first presented, provo. 
eative of an emphatically displeased awareness—another proof of 
the insufficiency of the apprehensio placet formula. The annals of 
every art abound in such cases, which it is scarcely necessary to 
cite in detail. Now it is obvious that this fact of subsequent recog. 
nition of a value where none was at first perceived is sufficient proof 
that a reaction may rise above the zero-point; and the next ques. 
tion is, how is that rise determined ? 

What was said above as to the determinants of esthetic value 
suffices, I think, to show that the rise from our zero-point is not as- 
eribable to the operation of a single factor. We should rather 
employ the analogy of the weather, where, as we all know, the bare 
record of temperature by no means accounts for all our feelings in 
any particular meteorological situation. We need to ascertain hu- 
midity, direction of wind, and perhaps other matters, too, before we 
ean fully compare the weather of one day with that of another. 
Just so, one esthetic value may be held superior to another for one or 
more than one of various reasons. As soon as a potentially esthetic 
situation is stabilized by the insertion of a work of art, the generat- 
ing experience is seen to be made significant in various ways. The 
mere efficient recording of an aspect seems to be one such mode of 
conferring significance, as Aristotle long ago observed when he 
pointed out that we take pleasure in the precise representation of 
objects which in actual life we look on with pain. Pascal, to be sure, 
retorts with his ‘‘What a vain thing is painting, which attracts ad- 
miration by likeness to things which we do not admire at all in the 
original!’’ Yet, whether or not such likeness ought to attract, the 
fact that it does attract is unquestionable, and the purely recording 
function of art must be set down as part of its service. 

But this recording function is by no means all. Often a work of 
art is the means of showing us the order which underlies tracts of ex- 
perience, whether narrow or wide, especially when this order seems 
to be elicited and not imposed. There is surely an esthetic thrill in 
the spectacle of an idea gradually connecting what appears widely 
sundered which may lend a touch of art even to works not ordinarily 
thought of in that sphere, and which, when more broadly manifested, 
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emphatically confers esthetic value. And still more is there such a 
thrill when a work of art seems actually to reveal new aspects of ex- 
perience, in a vision which is sudden and yet not transitory—the 
vision which we have in the great imaginative works of the world. 
It seems legitimate to hold that there is a progress here as we pass 
from art recording to art ordering and art revealing, especially as 
each stage seems to take over and ineorporate much of what is accom- 
plished by that below it. What seems to mark an esthetic value as 
higher seems to be either a wider range, an intenser rendering, or a 
fusion of the two, and there is literally, in the greater work, ‘‘more 
of’’ experience than in the lesser. Since, however, there is no neces- 
sary connection between size and intensity, we must not suppose 
that the mere dimensions of a work indicate esthetie rank. Just as a 
small insect may be more highly organized than a large worm, so 
a small panel may be richer in esthetic substance than a huge fresco, 
or a short lyric than an invertebrate epic. Both inclusiveness and 
intensity are, therefore, factors to be taken into account. 

Another factor in the esthetic scale appears when we consider the 
work of art as displaying the characteristic qualities of the medium 
in which it is embodied. Every such medium possesses definite 
physical traits, which may not be ignored on pain of failure to gain 
the end in view; every specific process within a medium has quali- 
ties which must be brought out if the resulting work is to be truly 
individual. Voices, strings, wind instruments are not interchange- 
able means of producing musical effects, nor bronze, marble, and 
wood of producing seulptural effects; and so on with each actually 
existing artistic process. A sonnet which does not enhance its 
purely poetic merit by utilizing the structural features of its form—- 
a string quartet which does not seek out the myriad combinations of 
harmony and timbre latent in the four instruments—a mosaie which 
does not derive added dignity from the compulsory rigidity of its 
material—all these are examples of a waste of opportunity which 
impairs not only the desired individuality of the work in question, 
but also the sensuous delight which it ought to yield. This, in other 
words, is our principle of the ‘‘good job’’ as it actually works out 
in the conerete esthetic situation. A work of art not quite compe- 
tent technically may not lose its esthetic value, but it is pretty cer- 
tain to impair it; and conversely, technical competence may confer 
on a work otherwise not very distinguished a genuinely esthetic 
quality. Finally, this whole matter leads back to the question of 
‘practical’? concerns in art which, as I have previously shown," 
must be taken into account by any sound esthetic theory. 

12 Two Notes, p. 714. 
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This section is, of course, unavoidably very sketchy, because of 
the endeavor to include in it only points which are clearly applicable 
to art as a whole. Its doctrine would have to be tested by a careful 
application to the entire field of art, with such special modifications 
as the nature of the various parts of that field may demand—pre. 
cisely as, to revert to our previous analogy, the only way to ascertain 
weather conditions at any particular spot is to go there and see. Yet 
it is possible to frame certain principles applicable to weather in 
general, and I think that the notion of an esthetic scale as here 
worked out has an analogous. value. It can not predict for us the 
value which any given work will be found to present, but it will 
show us what to look for, and offer means for analyzing the con- 
crete esthetic situation. Moreover, by its introduction of the 
‘*below-zero’’ region it enables us to see why certain situations do 
not yield an esthetic reaction, the chief reasons being that the 
full requirements of the situation either are not met or are evaded. 
In the former case there is a feeling of inadequacy, in the latter 
of positive annoyance or disgust; and either feeling impairs or de- 
stroys the maintenance of the esthetic tension. The full working 
out of these notions—not feasible in our present space—can be 
made, I think, to furnish satisfactory answers to a good many 
pressing problems. 

Vv 


Two objections, however, may fairly be brought against the line 
of thought here developed: one, that the process described is too 
uncertain to admit of exact measurement, and hence that its result 
ean not fairly be called a scale; the other, that, even waiving the 
question of measurement, what is here being ‘‘scaled’’ is not prop- 
erly to be regarded as esthetic value at all. Let us then, in conclu- 
sion, see how serious these objections are. 

It may be frankly admitted that the values here in question are 
not susceptible of exact measurement in the sense that spatial di- 
mensions or degrees of temperature are. We have neither instru- 
ments by which esthetic tension can be directly measured nor exter- 
nal standards which can be directly applied for comparison; we 
have to deal with qualities of a situation which are thrown into dif- 
ferent perspectives according as we shift our point of view. But 
this fact does not seem to mean that we are thrown back on mere 
personal likes and dislikes which can not be accounted for. After 
all, both exact measurement and exact application of standards are 
most feasible and most convincing where the matters in dispute are 
simplest ; and there are many fields besides the esthetic in which un- 
deniable differences can not be settled in any such terms, but in 
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which, nevertheless, we persist in speaking of more or less, higher 
and lower. If (as seems to be the case) ordinary experience sup- 
ports the assumptions that esthetic reactions may be more or less 
close to a point which denotes their absence, and that they recogniz- 
ably differ among themselves, it would seem that the scalar arrange- 
ment is sufficiently justified for practical purposes, even if shifts in 
the estimate of particular values sometimes prove advisable. 

It is true, however, that the specifications for the construction of 
any particular scale must be framed in accordance with directly 
observable artistic processes and results, not framed first and applied 
to the facts afterwards. The way to ascertain the capacities of a 
form, the traits of a medium, as a first step to deciding how far a 
given work realizes them, is to examine what has actually been done, 
not to speculate on what might, could, or should have been done. 
In spite of what the Platonists have told us, it does not appear that 
standards of beauty are innate in man, or that art has an inherent 
power which enables it to shape an otherwise intractable material. 
All esthetic qualities must be judged in concrete objects, the totality 
of any art being simply the totality of such objects in a given me- 
dium or group of related mediums. But can we fairly speak of the 
evident differences in such totality by the terms ‘‘higher’’ and 
‘‘lower’’? The web of associations lying behind the metaphorical 
use of these terms is too complex to be summarily unravelled; but 
it is at least clear that the use of them has often set up unfair or 
questionable distinctions. What some French critics have called 
the ‘‘hiérarchie des genres’’ has too often served as a cloak for neo- 
classic fallacies; and for myself, I am disposed to prefer the notions 
of ‘‘more’’ and ‘‘less,’’ dependent, as above suggested, on inclusive- 
ness and intensity. I believe that in practice these terms are less 
confusing, and that in particular they allow us to recognize at their 
true value the frequent perceptions that two works unlike in size 
or content are akin in their respective intensities. The essential 
point, however, is the existence and recognizability of the differences, 
not the names we may choose to give them. 

The second objection, could it be substantiated, would virtually 
fatal to our undertaking, and we must, therefore, look at it closely. 
As a good statement of the point at issue I take these words from 
an early paper by Professor S. Alexander: '* ‘‘There is this differ- 
ence between economic value and what we may call philosophic 
value, that value in economics has degrees, whereas here it seems 
to have none. We do not call an ugly thing less beautiful, we de- 
clare it not to possess beauty at all; we do not eall a bad action an 


13“*The Idea of Value,’’ Mind, N. 8S. I. (1892), p. 32. 
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inferior kind of good action, we reject it as of a different character 
altogether, as having no community with goodness; we do not recog. 
nize degrees of truth, but declare what is true to be utterly alien to 
the false. When we do make such distinctions of degree, we do so 
for various reasons, either to indicate that the thing in question 
contains elements which in themselves or out of their present sur. 
roundings have value; or we do so in order to mitigate the severity 
of our censure, as when from dislike to condemn an action off-hand 
we declare it to be not so good as it might have been.’’ Since, then, 
on Professor Alexander’s own showing, we both do and do not hold 
certain values to be capable of degrees, it would seem that. the 
positive denial of the possibility of degree is not wholly secure. Let 
us, at all events, see how it fares with relation to the case of beauty. 

The denial is, in fact, open to attack from two angles. If we 
localize beauty not in a ‘‘thing’’ but in a total situation, it would 
simply designate the successful outcome of the artistic process as ap- 
plied to the situation, and might, therefore, be said to vary accord- 
ing to the complexity of the situation and the distribution of the 
sustaining factors, and we could fairly speak of one situation as 
more beautiful than another, without implying that the lesser one 
was ugly. Or, if we prefer to hold that beauty is, when realized, an 
absolute value, we could argue, on the analogy of Professor Mae- 
kenzie’s distinction '* between degrees of correctness and unvarying 
truth, that beauty may be manifested with varying degrees of diffi- 
culty in different situations, and that if the causes of that difficulty 
are involved in the very process of bringing out the esthetic value, 
we can fairly speak of degrees of that value. So far as I can see, 
the only way in which this conclusion can be evaded is by restrict- 
ing beauty to an aspect only of the total esthetic value, which would 
be both a practical inconvenience and a violence to customary feel- 
ing. ‘‘Beauty’’ seems to have quite as clear a reference to esthetic 
value as ‘‘goodness’’ has to ethical value; and if we find that a 
narrow conception of beauty is unfair to certain ranges of esthetic 
faet, the remedy surely is not to abandon the term, but to enlarge 
its scope. 

Neither of these objections, then, seems to stand in the way of 
a scalar arrangement of values which can truly be called esthetic; 
nor, with the flexibility of approach permitted by the concept of the 
situation, does it seem necessary to assume any break in the series 
of such values. Of course, all that has been shown is the possibility 
of such a seale in principle; its actual working out would be an en- 


tirely separate task which might very well, as a practical matter, in- 


14 Blements of Constructive Philosophy, p. 121, 
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volve the preparation of distinct scales corresponding to the several 
arts. Nevertheless, the recognition of the factors on which its con- 
struction would depend and the requirements which it would have 
to fullfil should help to clear away confusion and misunderstanding, 
and in the end to justify that sense of unity which some of us, at 
least. believe must underlie all the diversities of the esthetie field. 


CnarRLES E. WHITMORE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON SUBALTERNATION AND THE DIS- 
PUTED SYLLOGISTIC MOODS 


TD ADOA in his introduction to Peano’s system? remarks: ‘‘The 

untruth of the traditional moods of the syllogism, by means of 
which from two universal judgments one would deduce a particular 
judgment, has been recognized separately by Miss Ladd (1883), 
Schréder, Nagy, Peano, etc. It is one of the first and most remark- 
able results of the adoption of a logical ideography.”’ 

Bertrand Russell? says: ‘‘But with our definitions, All S is P 
does not imply Some S is P, since the first allows the non-existence 
of S and the second does not; thus conversion per accidens becomes 
invalid, and some of the moods of the syllogism are fallacious, e.g., 
Darapti: All M is S, All M is P, therefore Some S is P, which fails if 
there is no M.”’ 

And Couturat observes:* ‘‘From All a is b (Il n’y a pas de a 
non-b) one cannot infer Some ais b (Il yadesab). This inference 
could never mislead except in virtue of the additional and tacit 
premise: There exist members of the a-class, which seems implied 
in the language.’’ 

These opinions, taken at random, are typical of workers in this 
field and have become incorporated in the tradition of the science. 
fn another article * it has been shown that these views, in so far as 
they concern the relation of subalternation, are based on a misunder- 
standing. In his Foundations of Formal Logic (Chapter IX) the 
writer has indicated just how this misunderstanding extends itself 
to the disputed moods of the syllogism. The solution offered below 
is entirely distinct from the one therein suggested and has certain 
advantages of its own. 

The symbols employed will be the sign ( Z ) for ‘‘inclusion’’ and 

1 Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Vol. 20, p. 67, note. 

2 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 164. 

3 Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, Vol. 21, p. 258. 

4 This JouRNAL, Vol. XVI, No. 19. 
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for ‘‘implication’’; the sign (’) over a class or over a proposition to 
indicate ‘‘negation’’; and the signs of ordinary algebra for logical 
multiplication and addition. Let us assume the following identities: 


All a is b A(ab) = (aZb) { (b Za) + (aZb’)’ (b' Za)'}, 
No a is b E(ab) = (aZb’) { (b’ Za) + (aZb )’ (b Za)’}, 
Some a is b I(ab) = (aZb’)’ + (b’ Za)’ { (aZb) + (b Za) }, 
Some a is not b O(ab) = (aZb )’+ (b Za)’ { (aZb’) + (b’ Za) }, 


It will be seen at once that the following conditions hold for all 
meanings of the terms: (1) E, I and A, O are contradictory pairs; 
(2) The product of A and E vanishes, so that subalternation holds 
true; (3) The ordinary process of privative conception is valid, for 
A(ab) is the same as E'(ab’), O(ab) is the same as I(ab’) ; (4) Con- 
version by contraposition holds of A(ab) and O(ab), but not of 
E(ab) and I(ab); (5) E(ab) and I(ab) are simply convertible, 
whereas A(ab) and O(ab) are not simply convertible; (6) A(ab) 
and I(ab) become true when the terms are identified, whereas E (ab) 
and O(ab) then become false; (7) E(ab) and O(ab) become true 
when the terms are contradictory, whereas A(ab) and I(ab) become 
false in the same circumstances. 

It only remains to verify the syllogistic moods Barbara and 
Celarent, for the truth of the remainder (including Daraptt) follow 
at once from these. We have: 


A(ba) = (bZa) { (aZb) + (bZa’)' (a'Zb)'}, 
A(cb) = (cZb) { (bLe) + (cZb’)' (b’LZc)'}, 
A(ca) = (eZa) { (aZc) + (eZa’)’ (a’Zce)'}, 


and the following variations of the principle of transitivity : 


1. (cZb) (bZa) Z (cZa), 3, (b Ze) (bZa’)’ Z (ec Za’), 
2. (aZb) (bZc) Z (aZe), 4 (a'Zb)'(cZb) Z (a Ze)’, 
5. (b Za) (bZc')' Z (a Ze)’, 

6. (c’Zb)'(aZb) Z (e'Za)’. 


If, now, we multiply together both sides of 1 and 2, we obtain an 
implication I, whose antecedent is the first term in the product of 
A(ba) and A(cb). Multiplying together both sides of 1, 3 and 4, 
we obtain an implication II. Multiplying together both sides of 1, 
5 and 6, we obtain an implication III. Multiplying together both 
sides of 1, 4 and 5 and econjoining to the resulting antecedent 
the factors (b Za’)’, (c’Zb)', we obtain an implication IV. If, 
now, both sides of I, II, III, and IV be added, #.e., if the sum of the 
antecedents be taken to imply the sum of the consequents, we estab- 
lish at once the truth of Barbara. 


5 See the writer’s A First Book In Logic, Chapter X. 
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Celarent follows at once from Barbara in virtue of the equality 
of A(ab) and E(ab’). 
Henry Braprorp Smira. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. Fevrx Apier. (Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered in Manchester College, Oxford, May, 1923.) 
New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1924. 
Pp. 218. 


Dr. Adler’s unique position as an ethical philosopher and moral 
and religious leader gives great significance to any new volume from 
him, but his Hibbert lectures have a peculiar importance because in 
them he undertakes to contribute to the task of reconstructing hu- 
man society by presenting and applying a reconstructed moral ideal. 
Such a reconstruction of ideal, indeed, he holds to be the most funda- 
mental factor in the process of world reconstruction, and yet the 
factor most conspicuously lacking at the present time. 

What the world most needs, Dr. Adler finds, is a morality of 
groups. ‘‘The absence of a standard regulating the morality of 
groups is to-day the great, the crying defect.’’ The Golden Rule 
he considers to be a private moral standard only, which fails to give 
sufficient guidance for group relations. The chief reason for this is 
that ‘‘the Golden Rule assumes that the parties concerned are re- 
lated as like to like.’? But in groups the members are unlike and 
have unlike functions. Otherwise, the groups would not be groups 
but only aggregations. Moreover, when the groups are considered 
in relation to each other, they are found to be unlike, and their 
functions are unlike. A standard, then, for regulating the morality 
of groups is the new thing that the author is seeking. 

But this standard for group morality must not be a mere swing 
of the pendulum away from individual moral standards; it must be 
a higher synthesis including them. At the basis of the unlikeness 
of group members and their functions there must be recognized a 
fundamental equality. ‘‘The fact of moral consciousness that 
counts above all others is the judgment that man is an end per se.’’ 
This means that an underlying equality, or ‘‘equivalence,’’ between 
the members of groups must be acknowledged as the basis for de- 
fining their distinctiveness. And this applies to the relations be- 
tween groups. ‘‘The ethical problem,’’ says the author, ‘‘the real 
problem, for instance, of what we call democracy is, to place all 
functions on a level with respect to the worth of those who exercise 
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them.’’ For lack of an ethical principle to do this ‘‘history shows 
that one dominant group has invariably subordinated and oppressed 
the others.’’ For example, ‘‘in capitalistic society the function of 
wealth accumulation dominates.’’ At the same time this equality 
between groups is to be realized ‘‘not despite the inequalities but 
by their interaction.”’ 

But Dr. Adler’s thought is synthetic in other respects besides 
that of undertaking to define a morality of groups which shall in- 
clude individual morality. In particular he unites intimately the 
ethical and the religious interests. His spiritual ideal is not only 
individual-soeial, but also ethico-religious. The religious interest 
finds expression in these lectures chiefly in three regards: man’s 
perennial need of salvation, the function of religion in helping to 
create new moral ideals, and the metaphysical aspect of man’s moral 
life. 

While the problems arising from the experience of ‘‘frustra- 
tion’’ are somewhat less prominent than in the author’s Ethical 
Philosophy of Life, yet he makes them his point of departure. 
‘‘Ideals are pang-born; they are the off-spring of suffering; they 
are raised up before the mind in order to allay anguish. This is 
especially true of the religious or cosmic ideals.’’ Hence as a basis 
for reconstructing the moral ideal we need to ‘‘make explicit to our 
minds the kind of spiritual pain by which we in our age are chiefly 
afflicted.’’ This the author finds to be threefold: ‘‘The sense of 
the insignificance of man in this wide universe’’; the realization of 
‘‘the fate of those innumerable fellow beings who perish by the 
wayside, while mankind slowly and awkwardly tries to achieve prog- 
ress’’; and ‘‘the intolerable strain of the divided conscience’’— 
due to the fact that the private ethical standard can not be ex- 
panded to cover group relations and no new group standard is at 
hand. 

The part which Dr. Adler assigns to religion in the creation of 
moral ideals is large. For example, he points out that the Hebrew 
religion, in developing its characteristic idea of ‘‘holiness,’’ pro- 
duced a ‘‘non-violation ethies’’ and the corresponding social virtues 
of justice and merey. The Christian religion, incorporating these 
ideas, carried them farther. Holiness is carried more fully into 
the inner life, giving the ideal of ‘‘purity,’’ which results in the 
corresponding social virtue of love. But the author considers that 
under the influence of the monotheistic idea and other factors Chris- 
tian ethics has remained too individualistic and too other-worldly. 
In Christianity ‘‘God is the spiritual sun’’ and ‘‘love is the sense 
of latent luminousness in all our fellow pilgrims.’’ 
3ut there is more than this historical consciousness of the ere- 
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ative function of religion in respect to moral ideals in Dr. Adler’s 
thought. Unmistakably the impulse to go forward to the task of 
reconstructing the moral ideal springs from his personal religious 
experience. This is the more evident when his thought is considered 
in the light of the autobiographical elements in his Ethical Philoso- 
phy. The impulse is clearly bound up with his consciousness that 
‘the infinite presses upon us to be expressed in our finite experi- 
ence.’’ 

Herein is exemplified the metaphysical aspect of the author’s 
religious thought. ‘‘To say worth, or end per se,’’ he writes, ‘‘is to 
make a cosmic pronouncement, is to affirm of man, that is, of the 
spiritual nature of man, a preciousness that would remain though 
all the finite world, and all the finite beings that inhabit it, were 
swept away.’’ 

What, now, is the spiritual ideal which shall inelude private 
morality and also furnish a standard for group relations, and which 
shall be ethical at its center and religious in its scope? By ecombin- 
ing equality in worth with unlikeness of nature and function Dr. 
Adler gets the conception of the individual as an indispensable mem- 
ber of an ideally organic whole, and of social groups as likewise in- 
dispensable members of such a whole. Each of these elements in 
the spiritual ideal have very nearly equal importance. Equality 
of worth among individuals is, indeed, the underived element from 
which the other two follow. But they follow necessarily. If there 
were not a certain unlikeness of nature and function among the in- 
dividuals, each would not be indispensable and so would not have 
worth per se. But the individuals are active, teleological beings, 
and their consequent relations must be such as to preserve and en- 
hance their distinctive worth. Hence they must be thought of as 
members in an ideally organic whole, an ‘‘infinite scheme of inter- 
connectedness. ”’ 

The author is at pains, however, to guard his idea of organic 
relation from being taken simply as a naturalistic conception. In 
an organism as he conceives it for his purposes each part necessarily 
conditions and furthers every other part and is necessarily con- 
ditioned and furthered by every other part. But there is no such 
organism in the world of plants, animals, and men. Biological 
organisms only very inadequately symbolize the ideally organie sys- 
tem that he has in mind. The ideal organism is perfect and eternal. 
This ideal has its real source, not in biological relations, but in ‘‘the 
two polar concepts in the mind,’’ namely, unity and plurality. 
Thus by organism as applied to ethical relations the author means 
‘the corpus spirituale, the infinite organism,’’ which is a common- 
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wealth of spiritual beings and also the godhead that replaces the 
monotheistic conception of God. 

From this spiritual ideal Dr. Adler derives ‘‘a new vital practi- 
cal ethical rule: Seek to elicit the best in others, and thereby you 
will bring to light the best that is in yourself.’’ But more espe. 
cially, ‘‘The ethical rule, derived from the spiritual ideal, furnishes 
the morality of groups, both internally, and in the relation of 
groups to one another. Let the unlike seek to elicit the unlike, but 
always under the condition and with the proviso that the unlike ig 
not the merely original, but rather that dissimilarity which is pro- 
lifie of new dissimilarity, and which in action and reaction evokes 
in the participants the consciousness of the infinite spread of the 
ideal of the manifold.’’ 

For the application of these rules there is always a natural sub- 
stratum to work upon, in the case of the individual some partial 
distinctiveness, and in the case of groups some initial and partial 
interdependence. ‘‘The morality of groups consists in the spirit- 
ualizing of the given, natural substratum.”’ 

The chapter in which Dr. Adler applies his reconstructed ideal 
to Marriage is one of the finest in the book, and contains one of the 
most valuable discussions of that subject known to the present re- 
viewer. The author goes directly to the problem of permanence 
or impermanence in the marriage relation, and analyzes the situa- 
tion presented by the fact that many fine people, who do not depart 
from established usages, do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
impermanence in marriage would be the ideal arrangement. He 
finds the causes, in part, to be ‘‘a certain emotional thin-skinned- 
ness’’ and chafing under binding ties as such, the doctrine that the 
happiness of the pair is the principal object of marriage—the inter- 
ests of the child being subordinated—and the dominance of the 
esthetic ideal of mutual complementation between men and women 
in marriage. Coupled with these causes is the fact that the ideal 
of permanence in marriage has only custom and the inadequate 
sacramental theory to support it. ‘‘A theory of marriage justify- 
ing the permanence of the relation at present is nowhere in sight.” 

In attacking the problem the author is realistic in pointing out 
that marriage as the foundation of the family is one of the social 
institutions (‘‘social’’ being clearly distinguished from ‘‘ethical’’) ; 
that it is largely a matter of chance whether the persons to whom 
we are bound by indissoluble ties are congenial or uncongenial; and 
that the sex instinct in its raw state tends toward the impermanence 
of relation, while the parental relation tends toward permanence. 
He also shows that in the past marriage had an objective purpos 
through the dynastic, the feudal, and the guild conceptions of the 
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relation of the family to society, and that we are left with merely 
subjective views of marriage because these older objective concep- 
tions of it have been outgrown and have not been replaced by some- 
thing more adequate. The author then solves the problem by re- 
quiring the partners in marriage to recognize ‘‘an over-arching 
end’’—one which respects and heightens the claims of the individ- 
ual, but to which private happiness may and should be subordinated. 
Such an overarching end is furnished by the spiritual ideal. It re- 
quires that the interests of the child be made fully equal to the in- 
terests of the parent; it leads us to recognize that ‘‘ perfect congenial- 
ity is to be created, not found;’’ it replaces the esthetic idea of com- 
plementation with the ethical idea of codperation; it makes mother- 
hood a vocation on a par with any other; it answers the dictum that 
when love ceases marriage should cease by making us realize that 
‘it is in the nature of that love which is worthy of the name not to 
cease.”’ These teachings result from viewing the members of a 
family, and the family as a whole, from the standpoint of the infinite 
spiritual society. 

Dr. Adler rejects the idea, fostered by socialism, that systematic 
education by scientific teachers in public institutions, can replace 
parental upbringing, because it can not supply ‘‘the indispensable 
element of unique personal interest and cherishing affection.’’ ‘‘ As 
to extreme cases,’’ he says, ‘‘divorce is, and in view of the present 
state of public opinion must still be, the legal remedy; separation, 
but without remarriage, is the ethical counsel of perfection.’’ The 
author recognizes the need of some transformations in the marriage 
institution for the very sake of its permanence. In this connection 
it might have been well to deal with the claim that motherhood 
should be no more a vocation than fatherhood. In brief, the 
permanence of marriage is based on the interests of the child—which 
include the spiritual interests of future humanity—and the need 
for concentration by husband and wife upon the quest of the spiri- 
tual uniqueness in each other. ‘‘This searching,’’ writes the author, 
“for the hidden, divine thing by each in the other, with the as- 
surance that though elusive it exists, this yearning toward it, this 
fore-knowledge that the complete union between the two souls can 
only be achieved at the summit of the nature of each—this, to my 
mind, is love, as it is known at its truest. And because the search, 
in the nature of the case, is perpetual, therefore the union must be 
perpetual.’’ 

In treating of social reconstruction the author criticizes both 
capitalism and socialism as being alike individualistic and material- 
istic. The fraternalistic aspect of socialism does not redeem it be- 
cause fraternalism is based on the sympathy felt by the like for the 
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like, and so does not sufficiently recognize uniqueness. ‘‘ Frater. 
nalism as the key relation abolishes the family, the closer relations 
between parents and children, between husbands and wives. It de. 
stroys the initial intimacies in which the strong ties between hu- 
man beings are first formed, to be thereafter extended and multi- 
plied.’’ The social-service principle also is criticized on the ground 
that it commonly presents no over-arching end. 

The ideally organie principle is held to supply what the other 
principles lack. If applied, it would put the producers themselves 
above the product and its distribution. Industrial relations would 
be regulated to stimulate the intelligence of the workers, their ar- 
tistie skill, and their moral wills. Industrial representation would 
be involved; also the elimination of wages and profit, and the substi- 
tution of salaries designed to support the worker in the best possible 
performance of his task. The deadening effect of machine tending 
should be overcome by shortening the shifts of uniform labor— 
‘‘uniform work, since it must be done, during a decreasing number 
of hours, and true work for the rest of the working day.’’ The 
spiritual penetration of work is the controlling object. 

Beyond social reconstruction lies, for the author’s thought, the 
society of mankind. A measure of sovereignty, he holds, belongs to 
each social group: the family, the vocational group, the state. 
But by the same token the supersovereignty of mankind must be 
recognized. There is a collective, unitary task of mankind—‘‘to 
build up a genuine civilization, a corpus spirituale of mankind, a 
counterpart, however incomplete, of the infinite spiritual society.” 
Each nation has a typical contribution to make toward the fullfil- 
ment of this task, and each nation should study, and seek to further, 
the types of sister nations, thereby developing what is best in its 
own type. 

Of the League of Nations the author asks, Is it a beginning in 
the right direction? He finds it admirable on its administrative 
side, in securing planetary codperation in important matters, and 
regards the world court as a distinct step in advance. But there 
are non-justiciable cases, for the reason that there are cases in re- 
spect to which the conscience of mankind is not yet formed. The 
radical defect of the League, in Dr. Adler’s view, is that it is 4 
league to enforce peace. This makes it a bad beginning. ‘‘It may 
be necessary not merely to amend the covenant of the League, but 
to renounce the policy of repression by force which it embodies.”’ 

The religious and metaphysical aspects of the author’s thought 
are again expressed in his concluding account of the attitude to- 
ward life. The two poles of his thought in these respects are as 
follows: we are to search for the point ‘‘where the infinite appears 
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in human nature itself, that is, in ethical experience,’ and from 
that point we are to build up the eternal world; and we are to 
recognize that ‘‘the essential spiritual nature of man is not atomistic, 
but social, or rather, suprasocial. In his inmost self man is related 
to other selves, in such fashion that he lives in them and they in 
him.’’? But the building of the eternal world in our thought is not 
a merely intellectual matter, as is shown by the following passage, 
in which the personal spiritual note is finely struck: ‘‘The convic- 
tion that I have a soul . . . is a prize to be won by hard, assiduous 
effort continued through a lifetime, and becoming surer for those 
who do not relax the effort as they approach the end.’’ And the 
counterpart of this point is that one is also to see his fellow human 
beings as potential spiritual companions, creating in his mind their 
spiritual images, and in consequence helping to evoke their spiritual 
natures. In this process of building up the eternal world our ex- 
perience of evil itself may be made subservient—‘‘frustration being 
the inevitable means to the holiest vision.’’ By such steps one may 
gain the final outlook supplied by the conviction of the reality of 
human progress—progress in history not being strictly provable— 
and by the conviction that ‘‘the spiritual self is the eternal self and 
can not perish,’’ but is inseparably bound up with other selves. 
There is one limitation of the author’s metaphysical thought, to 
the present reviewer’s mind, which considerably affects his teaching. 
In his conception of the finite ethical life almost equal emphasis is 
laid upon ideality and upon energizing. But in his conception of 
the infinite ground of the ethical life only the ideality is carried 
over and not the energizing. This results in limiting the efficacious- 
ness of the religious relation between the finite spirit and the in- 
finite ground. For if this element of energizing be absent from the 
infinite there can hardly be the fullest conception of kinship with 
the infinite in the depths of our being nor the fullest religious rein- 
forcement of our moral efforts. And if ideality carried within itself 
all the efficaciousness needed, the element of effort would not re- 
quire to be emphasized in the finite moral life. Moreover, if ener- 
gizing toward a goal, with the accompanying notion of potentiality, 
were thought of as characterizing the infinite, then monotheism need 
not be conceived as interfering with the ideal of an infinite spiritual 
society, but could be interpreted as the ground for its actualization. 
These consequences, however, are compensated for religiously to 
a large extent by the author’s intuitionism ‘ and a vein of mysticism 
in his thought. For he holds that we know, on grounds of immedi- 


1**No fundamental truths can be understood by us, . . . we ean only look 


at them, contemplate and accept them.’’ An Ethical Philosophy of Life, p. 
110. Of. also p, 123 f.n. 
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ate experience, of man’s worth and of the reciprocity between our 
spiritual selves and the spiritual selves of others; and the recogni. 
tion of ‘‘the pressure of the eternal world’’ upon us as finite beings 
is one of the most distinguishing characteristics of his teaching, 
Indeed, in answer to the question, What is the worthwhilenegs of 
our life, the outcome of our experience? he replies: ‘‘The outcome 
is, intense consciousness of the pressure which it is spiritual death 
to resist.’’ 

Many of the teachings of this volume had already received de. 
velopment in the author’s Ethical Philosophy, but by his isolation of 
the problem of a morality for groups and his fruitful attack upon 
it he has made a new contribution. At the same time the signif. 
cance of this latest book is best seen in relation to the historical 
span of the author’s work. Dr. Adler belongs to the Kantian rather 
than the Spinozistic stream of philosophical thinking. When he 
went to Germany for his first study after graduation from Columbia 
College he came under the influence of the neo-Kantian reaction 
against Hegel and of the leader of that movement, H. Cohen.? This 
movement helped him, as it had the theologian Albrecht Ritschl, to 
define his thought over against the newly strengthened mechanical 
view of the universe,® and over against Marxian socialism. Upon 
his return to America the central ethical principle of his thought re- 
ceived significant incarnation in his work for social reform and in 
the founding of the Ethical Culture Society—a movement which, as 
the embodiment of a typical spiritual attitude, has had an influ 
ence far out of proportion to its size. It is doubtless, in consider- 
able part, because of these early developments of his thought that 
he is able to stand out as so effective an opponent of current natural- 
ism and to speak so clearly and convincingly of the supersensible 
world. Hence, too, while himself giving a philosophy of experience, 
he resists the over-empiricism of our time by insisting upon, and 
formulating, a supreme ethical standard and by validating the re- 
ligious yearning towards perfection. Dr. Adler rises above modert- 
ism—a word no longer to conjure with, in view of the state of our 
modern world—and speaks to us of eternal truths, of a vital re- 
lation to the infinite, and of our destiny as members of an infinite 
spiritual society. And the practical fruitfulness of these attitudes 
is seen in the sureness and effectiveness of his own attack upon the 
problem of world reconstruction in this his latest volume. He is 
among us as one 


2 Cf. Ethical Philosophy, pp. 9, 11. 
8 Cf. Op. cit., p. 21 f. n. 
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Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward persevering to the last 
From well to better, daily self-surpast. 


But along with the energetic concentration of Dr. Adler’s phi- 
losophy one is impressed also by its balance—achieved, perhaps, 
without being aimed at. Reason and intuition, contemplation and 
creative effort, ceaseless growth and the ideal of perfection, the in- 
dividual and the group, the ethical and the religious aspects of life, 
all have a significant place in his teaching. The result is a whole- 
ness which justifies the use of the term ‘‘spiritual’’ as applied to his 
ideal, and which, coupled with the prophetic quality of his teaching, 
evinces the author as one of the leading religious personalities of 
our country. 


EuGENE W. LyMAN. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Maurice Blondel’s Philosophy of Action. KaTHERINE GILBERT. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Department of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 1924. Pp. vi+ 94. 


From the birth of thought philosophers have shared with poets 
the dubious honor of being regarded with the jaded eye of distrust 
by those in authority. M. Maurice Blondel is one of the happy 
few who bear the stamp of both Church and secular approval. The 
Pope affirms his orthodoxy and Professor Horace Williams of the 
University of North Carolina declares him ‘‘probably the most im- 
portant French philosopher since Descartes.”’ 

It is M. Blondel’s aim to free philosophy from the attempt to 
capture phantom-concepts in nets of systematic logic, and to give 
it a practical content. He claims to deal, in contrast to the niggardly 
practice of past thinkers, not with mere hypostatized abstractions— 
the shrivelled skin-and-bones of once-breathing life—but with real- 
ity itself. His dialectic—which he calls a ‘‘real dialectie’’—differs 
from conceptual logic in that ‘‘it is the development of a real con- 
tent and not a series of static representations of reality.’’ 

In his L’ Action, the argument of which Mrs. Gilbert summarizes 
in two chapters of her book, he boldly attacks the problem of the 
meaning and purpose of life, and after devoting some effort to the 
task of proving the existence of the problem, he arrives by a series of 
intuitional arguments to the position that the human will demands 
a vague something which can not be attained in either science or 
Sense-experience. This he calls ‘‘l’unique nécessaire’’—God. The 
will to something beyond the particular desires we all know is a 
supreme will, the ‘‘volunté voulante,’’ and therefore superior to the 
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ordinary will, the ‘‘volunté voulue,’’ which is moving towards jt. 
With this intuited existence of God established ‘‘through inescapable 
logic,’’ although ‘‘not a logic of the reason alone,’’ he justifies Chris. 
tian morality and dogma, the demand for suffering and self-sacrifice, 
as fundamentally good. ‘‘Action,’’ as Blondel uses it, is the merg- 
ing of man’s individual will in the vital will of the universe. 

Perhaps owing to Mr. Blondel’s disdain of rationalism, Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s summary of the Dialectic of Action is not always logically im. 
peeceable. To take one example of many, on page thirty-one we read: 
‘*Since the caleulation of utility is not even physically possible in 
ethics, disinterestedness is the only possible character for virtue, 
Actions are perforce thrown out into the world to take their chances 
and come back with what fruit they may.’’ Syllogistically this may 
be stated: X and Y are alternatives. X may fail; therefore we must 
choose Y. Objections of the kind indicated are probably irrele- 
vant to a philosophy which declares that ‘‘saints and mystics bear 
witness to this mysterious duplicity . . . and their testimony con- 
founds formal logic.’’ The writer shows evidence of an earnest- 
ness of purpose and a sincerity of conviction that one wishes were 
linked to a less oracular vision. 

EpGar JOHNSON. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Aesthetics of Robert Browning. C. N. Wencer. Ann Arbor, 

Michigan: George Wahr. 1924. Pp. x + 272. 

There are two different things often confused under the name of 
esthetics. One, which is more properly esthetics, is the effort to 
learn and formulate the principles, if there are any principles, un- 
derlying the making and enjoyment of art, and to describe its place 
and importance as a human pursuit. The other would like to make 
of the many-colored activities of art the program-notes to an intr- 
cately counterpointed system of being, or an iridescent glow of light 
suffusing the crude contours of a flimsy truth. Art thus becomes 
the handmaid of metaphysics or morality. 

From the scattered ideas about poetry, music, painting, and drama 
which are reiterated in many forms through all the writings of 
Browning, the author of this book tries to show that Browning had 4 
realized esthetics of this latter kind, capable of being described as a 
system even if the poet himself did not deliberately so arrange it. 
The only partly-articulated credo thus laid out owes a large debt of 
suggestion to the German Romanticists and the glittering ingenuity 
of their transcendental logic. These borrowed ideas, fused with the 
poet’s personal intuitions and colored by them, are faithfully, if 
prosily, presented. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

One’s quarrel with this book is not its material, nor that it tells 
us little about Browning’s artistic practice, but rather that it is 
much too long, much too dull, and takes itself much too seriously. 
With such a fascinating set of purely abstract notions to juggle, the 
author should not have involved himself in colorless explications and 
tedious repetitions. Unless he have something shiningly new-minted 
to reveal, it is no longer permissible for a philosopher to be grave 
and wearisome and interminable: he must dance. This—regret- 
fully one announces it—is just another work of scholarship. 


EpGarR JOHNSON. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ScrentrA. Vol. XXXVI, No. CL-10. L’Analysis Situs. Parte 
I*, io studio intuitivo del continuo: G Fano. Considérations de 
critique historique sur la théorie de la relativité. I®¢ Partie: De 
Fresnel 4 Lorentz: F. Kottler. The Mechanistic Conception of Life: 
A. P. Mathews. la théorie descrises et l’anarchie économique con- 
temporaine: J. Lescure. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol II, No. 3. Our Philosophical Heritage: B. Muscio. The Basis 
of Morality: J. McK. Stewart. The Pragmatist Theory of Truth: 
R. Anschutz. Problems of Spiritual Experience (2). The Per- 
sonal Bond: W. R. Boyce Gibson. A New Study of Christianity and 
Christian Origins (V. Macchioro) (2) Paulinism and Orphism: 
Francis Anderson. Discussions: (1) Has Length any Objective 
Meaning? £.V. Miller. (2) On Subjective and Objective Experi- 
ence: A. C. Fox. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHo.Loaig. Bd. 95, Heft 5 u. 6. Versuche 
iiber die Perseveration von Vorstellungen: Antonin Prandtl. Uber 
Qualitit und Tempo bei fortlaufender Arbeit: Maria Zillig. 
Studien iiber Strukturgesetze: Heinz Werner. III. Experimentell- 
psychologische Studien iiber die Striktur des Wortes: Heinz Werner 
und Eliel Lagercrantz. 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 31, No. 5. The Place of Kin- 
aesthetic, Visceral and Laryngeal Organization in Thinking: J. B. 
Watson. Particular Features of Meaning: H. L. Hollingworth. 
Studies of Cerebral Function in Learning: K. 8. Lashley. The For- 
mation of Associations: H. F. Adams. Criticisms of the Laws of 
Exercise and Effect: H. Cason. The Rise of Objective Psychology : 
V. F. Calverton. 
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Bernard, L. L.: Instinet, A Study in Social Psychology. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. ix+ 550 pp. $3.60. 

Franz Brentano Psychologie vom Empirischen Standpunkt. Mit 
ausfiihrlicher Einleitung, Anmerkungen, und Register. Herauys. 
gegeben von Oskar Kraus. Erster Band. (Philosophische Biblio. 
thek, Vol. 192). Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1924. xevii + 278 pp. 
$1.90. 

Cunningham, G. Watts: Problems of Philosophy. An Introdue- 
tory Survey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1924. xvii+ 453 
pp. $3.50. 

Levine, Israel: Reason and Morals. An Enquiry into the First 
Principles of Ethics. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co. 1924. 
xi+176 pp. 6s. 

Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien: History of Modern Philosophy in France. 
Reprint Edition. Chicago & London: Open Court Publishing Co. 
1924. x+ 500 pp. $2.50. 

Patrick, George Thomas White: Introduction to Philosophy. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1924. viii +463 pp. $2.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


F. H. Bradley, fellow of Merton College, Oxford, died on Sep.- 
tember 18 at the age of 78. He is the writer of numerous works on 
philosophy among which are the following: Presuppositions of 
Critical History (1874); Ethical Studies (1876); Principles of 
Logic (1883); Appearance and Reality (1893); Essays on Truth 
and Reality (1914) ; Principles of Logic, revised with Commentary 
and Terminal Essays (1922). An appreciation of the work of Brad- 
ley will be printed in a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 


The Kantgesellschaft (Fasanenstrasse 48, Berlin W.) is desirous 
of securing as complete a file as possible of printed materials— 
whether programs of meetings, newspaper accounts, scientific articles 
or books—relating to or called out by the bicentenary of Kant’s birth. 
Works of distinct philosophical significance are to receive discus- 
sion in the organ of the society, the Kantstudien. Professor Edward 
L. Schaub has agreed to forward to Berlin such contributions as are 
mailed to him at Harris Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tilinois. 


E. F. Carritt, fellow and tutor of University College, Oxford, is 
acting professor of philosophy at the University of Michigan for the 
current year, taking the place of Professor D. H. Parker who has 
gone for the year to the University of California. 
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